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OOFLR-BGG-IO. 



A TALE TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 



BY MRS. E. F. EliLET. 



Many months Correggio lived in this man- 
ner at Mantua; the Io was finished, the Leda 
begun. In hours between his tasks he had 
painted a Madonna, with Saint George, for 
the brotherhood of St. Peter, at Modena; 
and now he prepared to fulfil his promise to 
: Prince Cosmo, and begin the portrait of the 
fair Isaura. 

Meanwhile the young Count Castiglione, 
a connoisseur and admirer of art, through 
whose mediation Julio Romano had been 
summoned to Mantua, returned from a jour- 
ney to Eome. When he heard from the 
Prince how great a distinction awaited his 
daughter, (for Correggio had suffererd him 
to plead long in Vain for a portrait,) he was 
highly pleased and suffered no one but him- 
self to conduct his betrothed to the artist's 
room for the first sitting. When the Count 
entered the studio, his eye fell on the noble 
picture of St. George and the dragon. He felt, 



at once, a deep enthusiasm, for the wonder- 
ful poetry of this master-piece; nor could he 
refrain from uttering his conviction that no 
after time could produce a painting in which 
were blended so mnoh boldness, majesty and 
grace — such brilliant, luxuriant life, and 
such child-like purity. 

Correggio scarce heard his rhapsody, for 
he had eyes and ears only for the lovely 
Isaura, who was kissing and playing with 
the little Giovanni. The painter envied the 
child, who, in the boldness of infancy was 
permitted to kiss the words from the lips of 
the charming Princess. 

This scene was ended by the father's giv- 
ing the boy to his nurse, who led him out of 
the room. Correggio then invited the Prin- 
cess to «oj»njenee 'the sitting, -and, while his 
eyes sparkled, and his eyes gloAved, began 
with bold strokes to sketch the picture. 

Still more agitated, more inspired, he be- 
came as the work proceeded. Isaura sat op- 
posite to -him, her lovely head inclined a lit- 
tle toward the left, her eyes now fixed on 
the painter for a moment, now modestly 
dropped; her rosy lips parted with a gentle 
smile — her whole form invested with the un- 
speakable grace of innocence and youth. 
Could a lovelier vision have been offered to 
the imagination of an artist '? 

At length, fatigued with his exertion, he 
laid down the pencil, and the sitting at an 
end, Castiglione came to look at the sketch. 
The Count burst into involuntary expressions 
of admiration. 

"What a masterpiece," he exclaimed in 
rapture — "what a masterpiece will it be 
when finished ? Yes, Correggio! here is 
more than the divine Eaphael could give." 

Correggio laughed as he replied, " Signor 
Count, I am but a copyist, and cannot there- 
fore plume myself on your praises; even 
though I feel they are not altogether unde- 
served; for by my faith it is not so easy to 
make even a tolerable copy of such an origi- 
nal!" 

Isaura blushed, and looked in embarrass- 
ment at the Count. Her lover replied, 
" You are gallant, Antonio Allegri! and have 



the reputation of being so ! I thank you 
or the compliment in the name of my 
bride."- 

"Ah, sir Count,' you must allow that I 
have spoken nothing but the truth. " 

"Ebbene! master! yet, if the truth, from 
your mouth, come somewhat abruptly to the 
Princess, you must remember that she has 
known you but for a brief while!" 

Correggio, who was not to be put down by 
the cold civility of the Count, and who per- 
ceived his object, turned somewhat mischiev- 
ously to Isaura and said, while he bowed 
low, with apparent humility — " May the 
poor painter, lady, find favor in your beauti- 
ful eyes, if you think him worthy of the 
happiness of being better acquainted with 
you." 

" Unheard of boldness!" muttered Castig- 
lione, and giving his arm to the smiling 
Princess, he led her from the apartment, 
calling to the painter as he passed the thresh- 
old, " Have care only, master, to finish the 
picture soon; reward is as certain to you as 
honor." 

"Indeed !" cried Correggio, with a scorn- 
ful smile, when he found himself alone — 
" But this picture shall never be finished!" 
and snatching up his pencil, he dipped it hi 
some dark color, and dashed it repeatedly 
across the sketch he had just made. 

He then took the picture of Saint George 
and painted on it with great diligence. 
When he stopped, after an hour's space, to 
rest, the face of the hjoly virgin wore the 
features of Isaura. 

"Your place is there, Isaura!" he cried; 
"there, and nowhere else! Worshipped 
shalt thou be, as Heaven's queen — adored by 
the credulous people, as Correggio adores 
thee — the impersonation of grace and 
beauty! " 

As the painter wandered listlessly among 
the arcades of the Coso, the Morchese Eossi ' 
came up, and greeted him warmly. " How 
do you do, Master Antonio ?" he said; "will 
you be at the fete given to-morrow ?" 

"At what fete ?" asked Corregio; and Eos- 
si informed him that the friends and disci- 
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plea of Julio Romano had united, to' give a 
feast in honor of their master, in the neigh- 
boring village of Pietola, (the birth-place of 
Virgil). The occasion of the fete was the 
completion of his picture, the Giant's Fall, 

in the Palazzo del T . "You know the 

painting," concluded Rossi, "and know what 
a brave piece of work it is; you will let ussee. 
you, I hope, with the rest of Julio's friends!" 
" Most assuredly," replied Correggio, with 
quickness, "and I thank you, Signor Mar- 
chese, that you have given me this informa- 
tion, which neither Julio nor his pupils have 
thought proper to do, though it would have 
been both courteous and right." 

" Hem!" said the Marchese, "perhaps they 
had good reasons for acting thus. If they 
invited you, they wero under the necessity, 
as you would be a stranger in their circles, 
of providing a suit able reception for you ; 
consequently, the lord of the entertainment 
would be thrust into the background, or ap- 
pear only in place the second.". 

"You may be assured," replied Correggio, 
" that Julio Romano would fear that as little 
as I, in his place, should fear it. • Those, in- 
doed, who are conscious of their insignifi- 
cance, tremble for tho fame of those who 
know their own greatness. Julio Romano 
would be to be pitied on account of his provi- 
dent friends and disciples, were he less noble 
and independent. But I honor him, and am 
glad to meet him, as a friend, as a rival, or if 
it cannot be otherwise, as an enemy." 

"Admirable!" cried the Marchese, "andas 
you describe them, Master Antonio, I am half 
inclined to try the round with you myself ; 
with the proviso, however, that at the end all 
is between us as before. Well, to-morrow, 
early, you will ride out with me? Done, and 
I hope you will have a pleasant day! Jest, 
song, and love, will not be wanting, and with, 
such companions, you know, one can manage 
to live a tolerable life!" 

The host of the inn at Pietola was eagerly 
busied about his premises, and in the garden 
behind his dwelling, scolding vigorously 
among a crowd of idle handmaidens, and 
more idle men servants, who would or could 
do nothing to please him. 

"Per Bacco!" he' cried, half distracted, as 
he seized one unlucky wight by the collar, 
and beat him most unmercifully; "vagabond 
rabble! take warning by this rascal, who let 
my roast meat scorch to a cinder, and shall 
take — per Bacco! tho pay on his back! I will 
serve you all in the some manner, if you do 
not take heed — a worthless, lazy, vile pack 
as you are!" 

", Gently, gently, Master Lorenzo!" oried 
a goqd looking and well dressed young man, 
who just then oame into the garden, accom- 
panied by two others; "gently, gently! I en- 
treat you! Remember blind passion doss no 
good, and that to-day is a day of pleasure ; 



so that the cudgelling you bestow on the 
hapless cook, and his piteous outcries, are 
out of harmony! Let the fellow go, and 
come yourself to reason!" 

" Heaven keep you, my dear Signor Ra- 
phael!" answered the host — yet boiling with 
rage, while he obediently released his victim, 
who made all haste to get out of the. way. 
"Lo, there! now the scapegallows can ran, 
as if he had wings! but in the kitchen he 
keeps siesto, instead of turning the spit! And 
as for you," addressing the men and damsels, 
who were crowding around him and the new 
comers — "what stand you gaping there for?" 
and he accompanied the question with a 
movement that drove them back into the kit- 
chen. 

" On my word, you are too severe, good 
Lorenzo!" said the young man, laughing, "it 
is their duty, when guests come ill, to come 
forward and ask what is wanted. But even 
you have not inquired our wishes!" 

The lantllord tore his hair despairingly with 
both hands. "I am a lost man, signor, if 
you withdraw your favor from me!" Then 
turning in pursuit of his frightened domes- 
tics — "base vagabonds!" he cried out, "do 
you not see that these excellent gentlemen 
are dying from thirst? Bring wine — wine, 
villains! Lacryma Cristi. Wine of Syracuse! 
The growth of Olevano! Quick! the rest to 
the kitchen— or ten thousand million devils 
shall tickle yoiir heels with red hot spits!" 
And he drove them furiously before him. 

The guests looked after him laughing, and 
took their places by a table set in a walk 
shaded with trees. "It is well," observed 
Raphael dal Cqlle, the favorite disciple of Ju- 
lio Romano, "it is well we have our own ser- 
vants at hand, and that we have provided all 
things necessary. Our good Lorenzo and 
his subordinates might play us sad tricks in 
our entertainment else." 

"But what," cried Battista Bertano, "was 
your reason for choosing Pietola for the 
scene of our fete ? Are there not about Man- 
tua many pleasanter places, and better man- 
aged hotels than this?" 

" But no birth places of Virgil!" remarked 
h"s brother, Priniaticcio; "and. Virgil, you' 
know, is Julio's favorite poet " 

"Hem," said Battista, "I should rather 
think Ovid. I should judge so by the draw- 
ings of Marc Antonio," the engraver has from 
him in his hands. " 

"Silence!" cried Raphael dal Colle, dis- 
pleased; "speak not of the lamentable aber- 
ration of our master! Curse on the vaunted 
good for naught who led him to profane his 
high and peculiar art! Marc Antonio is but 
a mean fellow, who studies but to multiply 
prints, after having served an apprenticeship, 
too, under the direction of the pure and no- 
ble Raphael." ' 

" Not too warmly!" said an elderly man, 



whose .appearance and dress bespoke him 
military. "Are you so certain that even the 
great Raphael does not now and then conde- 
scend to the earthly? If his yielding is not 
so open as Julio Romano's, is it not the more 
dangerous ? and exactly in those pictures 
where he most studies to preserve the ideal — 
his Madonnas! I must confess, at least, that 
his Virgins, in their noble and luxurious beau- 
ty, with a few exceptions, awake in me more 
voluptuous pleasure than devotion." 

" Then," cried Raphael dal Colle, " Heav- 
en have mercy upen the Madonnas of your 
darling Antonio Allegro. Look, besides, at 
his Magdalen, — the little picture for which 
the Duko (Heaven pardon him for the sin}^ 
paid the painter as much as Julio Romano 
for the Giant's Fall. It seems to me that 
Correggio laid himself out to paint, instead 
of a repentant sinner, a lovely temptress, 
whose very innocence enticed others- to trans- 
gression, " 

"I dispute not that," replied -the military 
gentleman, "for I am also convinced that our 
Duke was not altogether stimulated by de- 
votion, to pay so high a price for that small 
cabinet piece. Yet for penitence and edifi- 
cation, .there are other Magdalens, which 
bring irresistibly to the mind the hateful na- 
ture- of -sin, and the pang and bitterness of 
repentance.- Look at the Magdalen of old 
and -modern painters, full of this idea ; what 
unattractive, pining* desolate figures they 
give us. Permit me here to ask if it is the 
part of a true artist, to paint altogether the 
repulsive, the hateful, the horrible? As lit- 
le I believe it, as that it is permitted to the 
artist, like your master in his degradation, 
to represent the sensual, the immoral, in 
ever so captivating a form. A work of art 
should in itself, abstractedly from everything 
else, create a pure delight ; this is its first, 
perhaps its only object; and you must grant, 
that among all painters, Correggio has best 
succeeded in this. I would not call Correg- 
gio's paintings strictly sacred, and would 
avoid extolling them as such; for in his en- 
thusiasm for the beautiful, the fresh impulse 
of life swells into exuberance. As a pointer 
of beouty, he blends the mystical of Christi- 
anity with the gay, the charming, the capti- 
vating of the pagan faith. But even if these 
pvely, living and glorious forms are looked 
upon as simply ministering to the edification 
of gloomy anchorites', or of religious bigots, 
still it is certain that in 1 no view ore they en- 
tirely objectionable. Where Correggio paints 
aught but church pictures, he is quite per- 
fect, and those can only be found fault with 
in so far as they are Christian church pic- 
tures." 

" Ha!" interrupted Raphael dal Colle, ',you 
think, then, churoh pictures should not please 
the eye?" 

" They should, not be voluptuous!" was the 
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Answer. "Our religion is so elevated, so pure, 
in a word, so wholly spiritual, that all at- 
tempts must fail, which would represent vis- 
ibly what we can only feel in our inmost 
hearts." 

"Even Raphael's Transfiguration then 
finds no favor in your eyes?" 

" What mortal power can do, has Raphael 
done in this picture; But you yourself, as 
an artist, must allow that this wonderful work 
presents us with two pictures ; and that the 
lower, where wild emotion and action is de- 
picted among the human figures, stands as a 
piece of art far above the higher, nobly con- 
ceived as it is. Seems it to you that he has 
reached the ideal in this Christ? Is it not, 
in ideal expression, and even in execution, 
inferior to the other figures, particularly that 
of Moses? And how are both surpassed by 
the kneeling maiden in the. lower division! 
Frown not, my good sir, at my freedom of 
speech, we ask not the impossible of the 
greatest; it would be folly; but even the 
greatest artist should not yield to the temp- 
tation of striving to reach the impossible. 
Paint mythological pictures ; paint battles 
and pageants ; in short, all that earth has of 
grand and beautiful, and be certain of victo- 
ry! Paint a Madonna, and you must expect 
that instead of the Mother of God, we shall 
see at most, only a beautiful, if you will, a 
heavenly woman — but still a woman ! And 
you may judge from what I tell you, of the 
feelings with which our ardent, meditative, 
" but therefore the more susceptible, women 
stand before the youthful Christns of Rapha- 
el, his St. John in the Wilderness, or Cor- 
reggio's blooming St. Sebastia/i. It is a se- 
rious truth, the feelings which towards earth- 
ly objects would be natural and innocent, 
when partaken in contemplation of the mys- 
teries of our religion, may lead to sin, yea, 
to wicked profanity and impiety. " 

Here the discourse was broken off, for in 
carriages and on horseback the expected 
guests poured in, and bsing welcomed by 
the managers, betook themselves to the gar- 
den. At length arrived the Duke, the king 
of tire feast, Jnho Romano at his side. They 
were accompanied by Prince Cosmo, the 
fair Isaura and the Co Ant Castiglione. '• 

Loud and tumultuous was their welcome ! 
Music sounded, and golden goblets sparkled 
crowned with flowers ; while maidens richly 
attired, danced in charming mazes before 
them, and crowned the master with laurels 
and roses. Modestly, but without embarrass- 
ment, the painter received the universal 
homage, expressing his thanks with the dig- 
nified courtesy of a man used to the society 
of courts. These exhibitions were renewed 
again and again, till all were summoned to 
the magnificent banquet. 

The happy day waS crowned by an evening 
of pleasure. The sweet moon shone bright- 



ly through the trees, and mingled her soft 
light with the many colored lamps suspended 
amid the rich foliage. In the midst of the 
garden, on a green lawn, the table was set ; 
and around it sat the merry, brilliant guests, 
in a checkered circle, as chance bestowed 
them, for all ceremony was banished. — 
Sprightly conversation was alternated with 
charming songs, and the dancers were never 
weary of forming fanciM groups. All were 
in the full tide of enjoyment, except Julio 
Romano, wno looked now and then abstract- 
edly about him. 

"What is the matter with you, Romano ?" 
asked the Duke at length, who sat next to 
him ; "do you miss any .one ?" 

" I will not deny, my prince," replied Ju- 
lio, " that it surprises me much not to see 
the excellent Allegri among my friends. I 
esteem him highly, and he seems not inimi- 
cal to me." 

" " I would swear to that," said his high- 
ness, " but he has not been invited." 

"How !" cried Julio astonished, and would 
have started up, but the Duke held him back 
and whispered, 

"Sit still! you know how much I esteem 
Correggio as a painter, but as a man, there 
is no bearing with him. He is, if not con- 
ceited, over confident, and arrogates too 
much. Though he scarce knows the name 
of envy or malevolence, he is indiscreet in 
his derision, where he conceives himself en- 
titled to make sport, and in his levity often 
deeply injures those who love him most ; 
yesterday, Castiglione complained bitterly of 
him ; and a reckless fool I must call him, at 
all events, for his silly behavior towards the 
Princess Isaura. Believe me, a little morti- 
fication can do him no harm, and his having 
been left out in the invitations to this enter- 
tainment, may lead him to reflect more se- 
riously upon his conduct ; he will then read- 
ily perceive where his fault lies." 

"Yes, if he will trouble himself to exam- 
ine," replied Julio, smiling. ' ' Oh, my good 
prince ! I knew long ago what you tell me of 
the good Antonio ; I know also that it never 
once enters his thoughts what injnry his 
carelessness may occasion to others, and to 
himself ; nay, that his own ruin may be the 
consequence. Had he such a misgiving, his 
happiness, his peace would be lost forever ; 
and if we would keep the artist, we must not 
awaken him out of : the fair dream, that all 
men are as pure, true, and free from guile as 
himself." 

The Duke was about to answer, but at 
that moment, from the grand entrance of 
the hosteby, two men entered the garden, 
a third following behind them. They came 
immediately to the place where the Duke 
and Julio sat, threw off their mantles and 
bonnets, discovering themselves, to the as- 
tonishment not only of Gonzaga and Julio 



Romano, but of the rest of the company, to 
be Antonio Allegri da Correggio and Mi- 
chael Angelo Buonorotti. 

"I have the honor to- salute yon, noble 
prince," said Michael Angelo, "and you, 
Julio Pipi, 'take also my friendly greeting. 
This morning I arrived in Mantua, and 
would have joined you immediately, having 
learned your rendezvous, but I met Allegri, 
whose cupola at Parma I had seen two days 
before ! By Saint Lucas ! I was resolved to 
know sifch a man ; and we are acquainted 
with each other. " He looked fixedly at Cor- 
reggio, who took his hand and pressed it 
with looks of joy, to his heart. 

"How much I am rejoiced to see you, 
Master Angelo," said the Duke. 

" And I !" cried Julio Romano, " and you 
also, Correggio. I had almost given up tho 
hope of seeing you here." 

"Oh," replied the painter, "I should have 
been here this morning with the Marchese 
Rossi, who brought me the invitation, but 
Michael Angelo wished to see your Giant's 
Fall ; — we adjourned to my studio to chat 
awhile, and the hours possed insensibly, " 

" Yon amaze me !" cried the Duke, "the 
reserved, silent Michael Angelo has passed 
the morning in chat with you ?" 

" It was a profitable discourse, my gra- 
cious lord ; no idle prattle ;" said Bnonarotti. 
" I have few words, it is true, where nothing 
but empty talk is going on ; yet, where I 
may learn somewhat, I can listen and speak, 
and both with pleasure." 

The Duke looked astonished, now on Cor- 
reggio, then on Julio Romano, who nodded 
his head approvingly. 

"Well," he said at length, "Master An- 
gelo, if you esteem Correggio so highly, 
there is nothing for us to do, but salute him 
as the third, after you and Raphael." 

" You do him not too much honor ! Will 
you permit us to take seats ?" 

" Here — beside us ?" 

" On this side — and you, Antonio, king of 
colors, sit by me — Cospetto ? If I had you 
thus before, there would have been a little 
more harmony in my light and shade. Well, 
so be it. Give me more drink !" 

While Michael Angelo and Correggio once 
more drank to the health of Romano, the 
Duke beckoned the Marchese Rossi apart, 
and questioned him minutely about the first 
meeting of the two painters. The Marchese 
told him how he and Correggio were about 
quitting the castle to mount their horses, 
and come over to Pietola, when the door 
opened, and Buonarotti appeared ; how, 
without ceremony, he had addressed Allegri 
with the question— " Are you Correggio?" 
and on his answer in the affirmative, had 
simply added — "And I am Michael Angelo;" 
offering his hand, while Correggio joyfulW 
embraced him. How both had discoursed ci 
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their art, and Buonarotti had highly praised 
Correggio's work at Parma, particularly the 
cupola at St. John ; criticising the drawing 
at the same time. How Correggio, morti- 
fied, had confessed he had seen none of Mi- 
chael's paintings ; the latter exclaiming, 
" Then you must come to Koine ! you must 
see my Sistine chapel ! 3-011 will understand 
it." How Correggio had shown him Julio's 
picture, which the noble Florentine gazed 
upon long and earnestly ; then with manifes- 
tations of deep delight, had returned to Cor- 
reggio's own paintings— for instance, the Io 
and the Leda, and the Madonna with St. 
George ; bursting out at length with the ex- 
clamation— "Yes, you understand it !" With 
great difficulty had he (llossi) and Correggio 
been able at last to persuade the enthusiast 
to ride with them to Pietola. 

The Duke, apparently satisfied, dismissed 
the Marcheso. and returning to his place, 
renewed his conversation of the three great 
masters. Suddenly Custigliono approached 
the group, and laying his hand on Correg- 
gio's shoulder, said, " Master Allegri, a word 
with you. " 

Allegri rose, and bowing to the Duke, 
withdrew with the Count, who led him to- 
wards the place occupied by Prince Cosmo, 
and in presence of the fair Isaura, said, in a 
friendly tone, "The Prince and I rejoice at 
the acknowledgment you have to-day receiv- 
ed from the great Buonarotti, which has the 
more increased our wish, to have as soon as 
possible in our possession, the portrait of the 
Princess, by your hand. Tell us, then, when 
you think you can have it ready for us. " 

"The picture of the Princess is finished," 
answered Correggio carelessly, but he imme- 
diately repented his precipitation, when, not 
only the Prince and the Count, but Isaura 

herself, exclaimed with one voice — "How 

finished !" and then added— " and when shall 
we have it ?" 

"Oh," said the painter, embarrassed and 
correcting himself,—" not finished, I should 
have said : the portrait of the Princess is 
tpoiled, and I have had to rub it out." 

"Heaven help us!" cried the Prince, 
"spoiled!" 

"And will you begin afresh with the sit- 
tings ?" asked Castiglione with ill concealed 
displeasure. 

Before Correggio coidd reply, Michael An- 
gelo, who, looking towards the speakers, had 
caught a glimpse of Isaura, cried, "By St. 
Lucas, Allegri! there sits your Madonna, 
f.om the pioture of St. George, bodily before 
you, as I live ! Ha, you cunning rogue ! you 
are as bad as Raphael ; you point, instead of 
the Mother of God, your own mistress, whom 
you thus make the pious people worship ! 

Isaura grew pale, and looked bewildered 
at Correggio, who answered without embar- 
rassment, "You are mistaken, Master Angelo; 



my Madonna, indeed, resembles this lovely 
original ; she is not, however, my mistress, 
but the affianced bride of Count Castiglione, 
the Princess Isaura Cosmo, of the house of 
Medici." 

"Indeed 1" muttered Buonarotti, and smil- 
,ing, he looked away. But Castiglione, trem- 
bling with passion, seized Allegri's hand, 
pressed it significantly, and whispered to him 
in a choked voice, 

"We will speak together at tlft end of the 
banquet." 

Correggio started, and seemed at first not 
to understand the Count, but a glance at 
Isaura, who sat blushing crimson, made 
him comprehend all , and looking quietly in 
the Count's face, he replied, — " As you* com- 
mand !" went back to his place, and was the 
gayest of the gay, the rest of the evening. 
[concluded next week.] 



A NEW ENGLAND CHOIR FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. 



J!Y A MEMBEH. 



At the period when this recital commences, 
the long established leader, Mr. Pitchtone, 
had just removed with his family to one of 
the new towns in the district of Maine, and 
the choir, which had been for some time in 
a decaying state, was thus left without any 
head, or any hope of keeping itself together. 
For some Sundays after his departure not an 
individual ventured to appear in the singing 
seats. Young Williams, the 'eccentric and 
interesting shoemaker, who was an appren- 
tice to his father, knew perfectly well how 
to set the tune, but he had not yet acquired 
sufficient self-confidence to pass the leading 
notes round to the performers of different 
parts, nor to encounter various other- kinds 
of intimidating notoriety attached to the 
office. 

The female singers, besides, had been so 
long and so implicitly accustomed to their 
late leader, that nothing could induce them 
to submit to the control of so young and in- 
experienced a guide. And as no other mem- 
ber of the congregation possessed sufficient 
skill or firmness to undertake this responsi- 
ble and conspicuous task, the consequence 
was, that nearly all the performers at first 
absented themselves, not only from the sing- 
ing gallery, but even from church. Most of 
them had been so long habituated to their 
elevated position, and their active duty in 
the place of worship, that they could not 
immediately undergo the awkwardness of 
sitting below among the congregation, and 
werejiot a little apprehensive of meeting the 
store of mingled curiosity and reproach, 
which they knew woidd be directed towards 
them. In addition to these circumstances, 
many had not the heart to witness the em- 
barrassment and pain which would naturally 
be created in the minister and his flock, by 
the anticipated ohosm in the. usual routine of 
worship. 

Two or three, however, of the more cour- 
ageous in the late choir, ventured to attend 
church, even on the first Sabbath after the 
removal of Mr. Pitchtone. 

They went, indeed, at a very early hour, 
for the purpose of avoiding notice, and took 



their seats in some unappropriated pews in a 
very distant, and almost invisible quarter of 
the gallery. 

Tne entire congregation having assembled, 
the clergyman waited some time for the ac- 
customed appearance of the sons and daugh- 
ters of sacred song. It is almost universally 
the practice throughout our New England 
country churches, to commence public wol ! = 
ship with the singing of a psalm or hymn: 
On the present occasion, no person being 
ostensibly ready to perform that duty; the 
minister began the Bev'Vitte with tit*? "Wlig. 
I prayelV' Yet, when this was concluded, an 
j imperious necessity occurred of malting at 
least the attempt to diversify and animate 
the business of the sanctuary by an act of 
melody. Accordingly, the Rev. Mr. Welby 
announced and read the psalm adapted to 
the subject of the sermon which was to sue 
ceed. Then, having waited a moment or tWO> 
during which a most painful silence and sus- 
pense pervaded the congregation, he began, 
in a voice naturally strong and clear, to sing 
the psalm alone, still keeping his usual'' 
standing position in the centre of the pulpit, 
Only one voice was heard to support him. It 
was that of the venerable deacon, who sat 
immediately beneath and who hummed a 
broken kind of bass, without the accompa- 
niment of words, there being scarcely a 
hymn, book in the lower part of the meet- 
ing-house. The same scene occurred in the 
afternoon, with the slight addition of a fe- 
male voice in some part of the house, which 
lent its modest, unskillful, and half-suppress- 
ed assistance through the concluding portion 
of the hymn. 

Matters went on nearly in this way for the 
space of a month, at the end of which the 
singing 1 began to improve a little, by the 
gradual return to church, though not to the 
singing gallery, of the stragglers who had 
composed the late choir, and who were now 
willing to join in the vocal duties of worship 
under the auspices of the pastor. At length, 
when about six months had been thus 
dragged along, an occasion offered for a re- 
turn to the deserted gallery, in a manner 
which might somewhat shelter the mortifica- 
tion and inspire the confidence of the rallied 
choristers. 

A Mr. Ebed Harrington, who had recently 
removed into the village for the purpose of 
studying medicine with the physician of the 
place, had some pretensions on the musical 
score. He was an unmarried man, of about 
the age of thirty years, and had been, until 
this period, a hard-working laborer on his 
father's farm, which was situated in an ob- 
scure township in New Hampshire. His 
complexion of the darkest; his face exaotlv 
circular; his eyes small, black, and unmean- 
ing; his form thick-set, and the joints of his 
principal limbs had been contracted by na- 
ture or use into inflexible angles of conside- 
rable acuteness. He defrayed the expenses 
of his board and medical tuition by laboring 
agriculturally, the half of every day, for his 
teacher, Dr. Saddlebags. The other half of 
the day, and a large portion of the night 
were industriously devoted by our incipient 
jEsoulapius to the study of his chosen pro- 
fession, with the exception of a few evenings 
which he occasionally spent at different, 
places in the neighborhood. It was on one. 
of these visits that he found means to exhibit 
some imposing specimens of his abilities in 
the performance of sacred music. And hav- 
ing suggested thfl.t he had often taken the 
lead in tfte. choir, of his native place, he air 



